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THE RADICALISM OF SHELLEY AND ITS SOURCES 
By Daniet J. McDonatp, Pu. D. 
(Continued) 
CHAPTER I 
EARLY INFLUENCES 


The intensity of one’s radicalism depends on the extent to 
which the institutions of a country cause one suffering and 
disappointment. Shelley says in Julian and Maddalo: 


Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

A description of Shelley’s radicalism then must take account 
of all the circumstances that tended to make him dissatisfied 
with existing institutions. Some of these circumstances may 
seem trifling, but then it must be remembered that events 
which appear insignificant sometimes have far-reaching effects. 
Pascal remarked once that the whole aspect of the world would 
be different if Cleopatra’s nose had been a little shorter. The 
history of Shelley’s life is a series of incidents which tended 
to make him radical. He never had a chance to be anything 
else. No sooner would he be brought in contact with con- 
servative influences than something would happen to push 
him again on the high road of revolt. Even were he tempera- 
mentally conservative (and Hogg says that “his feelings and 
behavior were in many respects highly aristocratical”), the 
experiences that he underwent were of such a nature as to 
inevitably lead him into radicalism. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Field Place, in the county 
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of Sussex, on Saturday, the 4th of August, 1792. His family 
was an ancient and honorable one whose history extends back 
to the days of the Crusades. His grandfather, Bysshe Shel- 
ley, born in America, accumulated a large fortune, married two 
heiresses, and in 1806 received a baronetcy. In his old age 
he became whimsical, greedy, and sullen. He was a skeptic 
hoping for nothing better than annihilation at the end of life.’ 
With regard to the poet’s father, it is very difficult to form 
a just estimate. There is no doubt that Shelley enthusiasts 
decried the father too much in their efforts to canonize the 
son. It would indeed be strange to find any father at that 
time who would be capable of giving our poet that guidance 
and training which his nature demanded. It was a time when 
might was right, when the rod held a large place in the forma- 
tion of a boy’s character. We must not be too severe then on 
the father if he was unacquainted with the proper way of 
dealing with his erratic son. No one who has read Jeafferson’s 
life of the poet will say that Bysshe treated his son too 
harshly. It was his judgment rather than his heart that was 
at fault. Medwin remarks that all he brought back from 
Europe was a smattering of French and a bad picture of 
an eruption of Vesuvius. 

It is to his mother that Shelley owes his beauty and his good 
nature. He said that she was mild and tolerant, but narrow- 
minded. Very few references to the home of his boyhood are 
made in his poetry; and this leads us to believe that neither 
his father nor his mother had much influence over him. 

In his childhood he seems to have had the day dreams and 
reveries that Wordsworth had. “Let us recollect our sensa- 
tions as children,” Shelley writes, in the Essay on Life, “What 
a distinct and intense apprehension had we of the world 
and of ourselves! ... We less habitually distinguished all 
that we saw and felt from ourselves. They seemed, as it 
were, to constitute one mass. There are some persons who 
in this respect are always children. Those who are subject 
to the state called reverie feel as if their nature were dissolved 
into the surrounding universe or as if the surrounding uni- 
verse were absorbed into their being.” In Book II of the 
Prelude Wordsworth gives expression to a similar experience: 
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Oft in these moments such a holy calm 
Would overspread my soul that bodily eyes 
Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 
Appeared like something in myself—a dream 
A prospect in the mind. 

Shelley from the very beginning delighted in giving free. 
scope to his imagination. In the garret of the house at Field 
Place he imagined there was an alchemist old and grey ponder- 
ing over magic tomes. The “Great Old Snake” and the “Great 
Tortoise” were other wondrous creatures of his imagination 
that lived out of doors. He used to entertain his sisters with 
weird stories about hobgoblins and ghosts; and even got them 
to dress themselves so as to represent fiends and spirits. In 
the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty he writes: 


While yet a boy I sought for ghosts and sped 
Thro’ many a listening chamber, cave and ruin 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing, 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 


He was attached to the occult sciences and sometimes 
watched whole nights for ghosts. Once he described minutely 
a visit which he said he had paid to some neighbors, and it was 
discovered soon afterwards that the whole story was a 
fabrication. 

At ten years of age he was sent to Sion House Academy, 
Isleworth, where he met his cousin and future biographer, 
Thomas Medwin. The other boys, Medwin tells us, considered 
him strange and unsocial. It was at this school that Shelley 
first became acquainted with the romantic novels of Anne 
Radcliffe and the other novelists of the School of Terror. Here 
too he became greatly interested in chemistry and astronomy. 
The idea of a plurality of worlds, through which we “should 
make the grand tour,” enchanted him. Thus we see that he 
began very early to live in the unreal and the wonderful. 

In 1804 he went to Eton, and there he was known as “Mad 
Shelley” and “Shelley the Atheist.” The word “atheist” here 
does not mean one who denies the existence of God. According 
to Hogg, it was a term given to those who distinguished them- 
selves for their opposition to the authorities of the school. 
The title must have fallen into disuse shortly after Shelley’s 
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time, as Professor Dowdon failed to find at Eton any trace 
of this peculiar usage of the word. Here he became interested 
in physical experiments and carried them on at unseasonable 
hours. For this he was frequently reprimanded by his supe- 

riors, but he proved to be very untractable. . 

At Eton Shelley became acquainted with Dr. Lind, whom he 
immortalized as a hermit in The Revolt of Islam and as 
Zonoras in Prince Athanase. It was Dr. Lind, according to 
Hogg, who gave Shelley his first lessons in French philos- 
ophism. Jeafferson says that he taught Shelley to curse his 
superiors and to write letters to unsuspecting persons to trip 
them up with catch questions and then laugh at them.*® 

An event occurred in the summer of 1810 which had consid- 
erable influence in developing the radicalism of Shelley. He 
had known and loved his cousin, Harriet Grove, from child- 
hood, and during the vacation of this year asked her to be his 
wife. Harriet’s family, however, became alarmed at his atheis- 
tical tendencies and made her give up all communications 
with him. This angered him very much, and made him declaim 
against what he considered to be bigotry and intolerance. In 
a letter to Hogg, December 20, 1810, he writes: “O! I burn 
with impatience for the moment of the dissolution of intoler- 
ance; it has injured me. I swear on the altar of perjured 
love to revenge myself, on the hated cause of the effect; which 
even now I can scarcely help deploring. ... Adieu! Down 
with bigotry! Down with intolerance! In this endeavour 
your most sincere friend will join his every power, his every 
feeble resource. Adieu!” And in a letter of January 3, 
1811: “She is no longer mine! She abhors me as a skeptic as 
what she was before! Oh, bigotry! When I pardon this last, 
this severest of thy persecutions, may Heaven (if there be — 
wrath in Heaven) blast me!” These ravings show Shelley to 
have been nervous, hysterical, and supersensitive. 

The breaking of this engagement with Harriet made such an 
impression on him as to convince him that he should combat 
all those influences which caused the rupture. The story of 
Shelley’s life might have been an entirely different one had he 
been allowed to marry Harriet Grove. Man is a stubborn 
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animal. Once he takes up a certain side, opposition merely 
serves to strengthen his convictions and make him fight all 
the harder. If Shelley’s willfulness had been ignored instead 
of opposed, I have no doubt that he would have seen things 
in their proper light and would never have been the rabid 
radical that he became. An Etonian called once on Shelley in 
Oxford and asked him if he meant to be an atheist there too. 
“No!” he answered, “certainly not. There is no motive for it; 
they are very civil to us here; it is not like Eton.” It is 
Medwin’s conviction that Shelley never completely overcame 
his love for Harriet. Hogg notes that as late as 1813 Shelley 
loved to play a simple air that Harriet taught him. In the 
Epipsychidion he refers to her thus: “And one was true— 
Oh! why not true to me?” Love was to Shelley what religion 
is to the ascetic. He could not understand why one should 
put obstacles in the way of anyone in love, and so he thinks 
himself in duty bound to fight everything that supports this 
hated intolerance. This led him to wage war against religion 
itself. 

Shelley entered University College, Oxford, in the Michael- 
mas term of 1810. It was unfortunate for him that condi- 
tions at the university were as deplorable as they were. He 
did not find there the intellectual food that his mind needed, 
and no doubt his sensitive soul was scandalized by what it 
felt. Intellectual life there was dull. Mark Pattison’ says 
Oxford was nothing more than a grammar school, the college 
tutors were a little inferior to public school directors, and 
they obtained their positions through favoritism and not 
through merit. Copleston, a defender of the university against 
the attacks of the Edinburgh Review, admitted that only ex- 
treme incapacity or flagrant idleness would prevent a student 
from obtaining his degree at the end of his course. Fynes - 
Clinton, in his Autobiography, tells us that Greek studies at 
Christ Church were very much neglected. During his seven 
years of residence grammar, syntax, prosody were never 
mentioned. Students rarely attended lectures. Much of their 
time was passed in hunting, drinking, and every kind of de- 


‘Hoge: Life of Shelley, p. 136. , 
“Oxford Studies (1855), quoted in Koszul, p. 59. 
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bauchery. “At boarding schools of every description,” writes 
Mrs. Wollstonecraft, “the relaxation of the junior boys is 
mischief; and of the senior, vice. Besides, in great schools, 
what can be more prejudicial to the moral character than 
the system of tyranny and abject slavery which is established 
among the boys, to say nothing of the slavery to forms, which 
makes religion worse than a farce? For what good can be 
expected from the youth who receives the sacrament of the 
<ard’s Supper, to avoid forfeiting half-a-guinea, which he 
probably afterwards spends in some sensual manner?”"* 
Such was the atmosphere in which Shelley was placed, and 
it is little wonder that it hastened the growth of the seeds 
of discontent and revolt which had been already implanted 
in his soul. 

Misfortune still pursued Shelley. Had he formed friend- 
ships at Oxford with men of sober intellect, the whole course 
of his life might have been changed. Unfortunately he soon 
found a kindred spirit in the cynic Hogg. 

This friend of Shelley gives us minute details of the poet’s 
life there. He thinks that Shelley took up skeptical philosophy 
because of the advantage it gave him in argument. Hume’s 
Essays was a favorite book with Shelley, and he was always 
ready to put forward in argument its doctrines. It may seem 
strange that this cold skeptical philosophy appealed to such 
an imaginative poet as Shelley; but destruction, as Hogg 
remarks, so that it be on a grand scale, may sometimes prove 
hardly less inspiring than creation. “The feat of the magician 
who, by the touch of his wand, could cause the great pyramid 
to dissolve into the air would be as surprising as the achieve- 
ment of him who by the same rod could instantly raise a 
similar mass in any chosen spot.” 

On September 18, 1810, Stockdale offered for sale a volume 
of poetry by Shelley entitled “Original Poetry: by Victor and 
Cazire.” The book was not out long when it was discovered 
that many of the poems were stolen property—a fraud on the 
public and an infringement of at least one writer’s copyright. 
The book was at once withdrawn and suppressed. Some doubt 
exists as to the name of the person who cooperated with Shel- 
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ley in producing this book. Shelley enthusiasts say that Shelley 
was the unsuspicious victim of an unworthy coadjutor. Jeaf- 
ferson is of the opinion that Shelley was fully conscious of the 
fraud that was being done. This biographer maintains that 
Shelley was an inveterate liar. 

“About this time,” says Stockdale, “not merely slight hints 
but constant allusions, personally and by letters, . . . rendered 
me extremely uneasy respecting Mr. Shelley’s religious, or 
indeed irreligious, sentiments.” Shelly’s father too was worry- 
ing at this time about his son’s loss of faith. He may have 
received the first intimation of his son’s speculations from a 
criticism in The Critical Review of another work of Shelley’s, 
Zastrozzi, in which the unknown author was condemned as an 
offender against morality and a corrupter of youth. The irate 
father wrote to his son and severely reprimanded him for his 
conduct. 

In a letter to Hogg, Shelley says: “My father wrote to me, 
and I am now surrounded, environed by dangers, to which 
compared the devils who besieged St. Anthony were all ineffi- 
cient. They attack me for my detestable principles. I am 
reckoned an outcast, yet I defy them, and laugh at their 
ineffectual efforts, etc.” And in another letter: “My mother 
imagines me to be on the highroad to Pandemonium; she 
fancies I want to make a deistical coterie of my little sisters. 
How laughable!” Shelley imagines the whole world is against 
him. He feels very keenly his isolation. He says his “soul was 
bursting.” There is a relief though. “I slept with a loaded 
pistol and some poison last night, but did not die.” 

Shelley thought he was called upon to come to the aid of 
all those in distress. We find him at this time aiding aspiring 
authors, and defending traitorous politicans. An Irish jour. 
nalist, Peter Finnerty, was condemned for libel and sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment in Lincoln jail. Shelley 
contributed to a subscription list in aid of Finnerty and also 
wrote a poem entitled A Poetical Essay on the Ewisting 
State of Things to help on the cause. Leigh and John Hunt, 
who defended Finnerty in The Examiner, were tried for sedi- 
tious libel and acquitted. Shelley rejoiced over their triumph, 
and wrote the following letter to Leigh Hunt congratulating 
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him and proposing a scheme for the mutual defense of all 
friends of “rational liberty.” 


University CoLiece, Oxrorp, 
March 2, 1811. 

Sir :—Permit me, although a stranger, to offer my sincerest 
congratulations on the occasion of that triumph so highly to be 
prized by men of liberality; permit me also to submit to your 
consideration, as one of the most fearless enlighteners of the 
public mind at the present time, a scheme of mutual safety 
and mutual indemnification for men of public spirit and prin- 
ciple, which, if carried into effect, would evidently be produc- 
tive of incalculable advantages. 

The ultimate intention of my aim is to induce a meeting of 
such enlightened, unprejudiced members of the community 
. . . and to form a methodical society, which should be organ- 
ized so as to resist the coalition of the enemies of liberty. . . . 
It has been for the want of societies of this nature that cor- 
ruption has attained the height at which we behold it; nor 
can any of us bear in mind the very great influence which, 
some years since, was gained by /lluminism, without consider- 
ing that a society of equal extent might establish rational lib- 
erty on as firm a basis as that which would have supported the 
visionary schemes of a completely equalized community. . . . 
On account of the responsibility to which my residence in this 
university subjects me, I, of course, dare not publicly avow 
all that I think; but the time will come when I hope that my 
every endeavor, insufficient as they may be, will be directed 
to the advancement of liberty. 

Your most obedient servant, 
P. B. SHELLEY. 


One of the books read by Shelley at this time was the Abbé 
Barruel’s Memoires pour servir a Vhistoire du Jacobinisme, 
which contains an account of the Society of Illuminists. The 
remarkable success of this society in propagating free thought 
and revolutionary principles evidently inspired Shelley to at- 
tempt the formation of a similar society in England. His pro- 
posals, though, fell on deaf ears, and it is probable that Leigh 
Hunt did not even acknowledge the receipt of Shelley’s letter. 


(To be continued) 


TALKS TO TEACHERS 
I 
THE CATHOLIC CLASSROOM 


The “Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a householder Who 
went out early in the morning to hire laborers into His vine- 
yard. And having agreed with His laborers, He sent them into 
His vineyard”—words which set up a mise en scéne very valu- 
able to all engaged in the enterprise of education. The Catho- 
lic teacher may well take this parable as the perfect visualiza- 
tion of his vocation—employment in the vineyard. If we do 
this, keeping the Gospel picture will in mind, we shall be 
enabled to glimpse the great ambition we want to realize, 
the true end we are anxious to attain; and we shall be in 
a fair way to secure the system of means to that end, and 
enter upon the process by which it is to be accomplished. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is the very thing for which we are 
laboring, and it only can come with the furtherance of reli- 
gion, the spread of righteousness, the growth of goodness and 
virtue, and the triumph of truth among the children of men: 
aliis verbis, the kingdom in the human heart is coeval with the 
growth of the knowledge and love of God, of His Law, of His 
works—all of them. That is the realty of the kingdom and 
the supreme aim of the Catholic educator is to employ every 
energy to have it come into this vale of tears. 

God is the owner of the vineyard, Christ the Master of 
the House Who has called us into His employ; since He 
and the Father are one, the vineyard is His. He it is Who 
planted the vineyard and made a hedge about it, dug a place 
for the wine-vat, built a tower, let it to the caretakers and 
then went into a far country. The pupils are the plants, ten- 
der vines; the desks, trellises alongside, which grow those 
living vines, daily to be trained heavenward. As this is our 
work, let us view our special charges in the light of the 
parable aforementioned. It will add to the accuracy and 
completeness of the pedagogical background to remember how 
Isaias thought of his chosen charges when he pronounced that 
surpassingly beautiful poem: another Parable of the Vineyard : 
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A song will I sing of my friend, 

A love song touching his vineyard; 

A vineyard belongs to my friend 

On a hill that is fruitful and sunny; 

He digged it and cleared it of stones 

And planted there vines that are choice, 

And he looked to find grapes that are good. 

(Is. V, 1-2.) 

He looked to find grapes that are good—and our work is to 
see to it that they are produced in such manner that they do 
credit to Him and His Field. This task we must hold hard 
by and not come down from. Teachers are the cultivators 
responsible to the Husbandman for the vines of His vine- 
yard. Naturally, at the outset there will be wild vines, prone 
to trail the ground and remain of low stature unless you care 
for them, prop them high, keep them from the earth. A vine 
either climbs or crawls, winds around a fixed object or trails 
the ground, seizing with its tendrils whatever it encounters 
in its progress. To keep it from gravitating earthward is 
not the whole work of the cultivator; the young sprigs have 
to be taken, directed, made grow aright. There is always the 
danger that they may stop short and grow mere leaves of good 
words, or buds of scant promise, and yield no real fruit. Such 
is our work, wherein surely every teacher can find help if only 
he strives for impassioned vision of his vocation and cherishes 
this picture with its Gospel background: the Divine Hus- 
bandman; His vineyard; our spot in it; the tender vines 
entrusted to us, who are nothing more or less than laborers 
in the Lord’s vineyard. Indeed, those vines should be our 
chiefest care next to our own soul. 

All-important the task surely is, and we may well take 
time and thought in attempting for everyday encouragement 
to present to ourselves, how crudely soever, the picture of the 
Vineyard. The need of consciously Catholic laborers there is 
not lessened, nor ever will lessen while God’s work remains 
to be done. Directly we grasp the extent of the work before 
us we shall be the better enabled to fulfill our vocation as 
Catholic teachers working with supernatural motives. The 
point of view with which any instructor approaches the field 
of education makes all the difference in the world. The ways 
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of training children can be and are as far apart, as heaven 
is from earth. One can set out on the path of mere time, or 
one can take the way of eternity. Very often, alas! nowadays 
educators proceed to deal with their subjects in such wise as 
to gather only wild vines, grapes of gall and clusters of bit- 
terness. “Ashes grow in their fruits, which fruit have a color 
as if they were fit to eat, but if you pluck them with your 
hands they dissolve into smoke and ashes.” Is it any wonder 
that this should come to pass when the employees in the vine- 
yard of education disown the Divine Husbandman, refuse to 
obey His behest, and treat the tender vines with man-made 
methods, shutting out the sap of God and leaving the groping 
tendrils tangled, lost amid briars? 

Instead of the vines being fixed where they can receive the 
rains of grace and the sunshine of heaven, they are let lie in 
the earth and seldom reared above the furrows. God, the 
beginning and end of all true thinking and teaching, is utterly 
neglected ; His gesture in the whole creation is ignored; His 
action so evident in the ordered obedience of the universe is 
doubted or denied or ascribed to nude laws and endless evo- 
lutions. There is no mention of God when speaking of the 
wonders of His world; supernatural origins are studiously 
excluded from the ciassroom; questions springing from the 
natural religion of childhood are artfully parried or dodged. 
The frame and mise en scéne of studies is purely naturalistic. 
Fairies take the place of Guardian Angels, snails stand for 
saints, bluebirds sum up the matter of happiness maugre 
divine revelation. Everything is for the here and now, men- 
tion rarely being made of the morrow of eternity. The aim, 
one can say, is solely to follow along the furrow of instinct— 
to find that self-interest becomes the big thing—the only thing 
—the unum necessarium—for many modern educators? Along 
that line they proceed to develop ability—twere a misnomer 
to call it character—forgetful the while that the best product 
of their labor will be 


Sap checked with frost and lusty leaves quite gone, 
Beauty o’ersnowed and bareness everywhere. 


A herald of the New Era of education, Mr. Kenneth Rich- 
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mond, putting the matter lightly, brands as heresy the fault 
of omission which has set the religious attitude and the secular 
permanently and dangerously at variance with one another. 
He avers that unless we teach how faith and knowledge can 
react fruitfully upon one another, we are making of each a 
drag upon the other’s advance. Undoubtedly that is just what 
has been done. Worse still, in Europe theories of a false 
antagonism between religion and science were long ago aired 
in the classroom and woe was the day when men shut the 
school door on God and His Christ and proceeded to conduct 
their classes along lines of a creedless curriculum. What 
thorny tangles the yield has been in the European vineyard. 
Plainly the vintage failed and the gathering was hoped for in 
vain. There were few clusters to eat, and sad, lamentably 
sad, were the wretched gleanings of the vintage. “There is not 
a secret society in Europe, there is not a secularist in France. 
in Germany, in Italy, in England but knows it. Everywhere 
these gangs of coiners were and are at their work of stamping 
and uttering base humanity.” Vandals, alas, are of all times 
and of all countries, especially in their “educational” incono- 
clasm. Nor have they been far afield in this open land of 
ours. There is not a free thinker in America but knows it 
well. Half a century ago the same thing began in our Ameri- 
can schools, where present-day results are such as may well 
make us conscience-stricken. Surveys are in vogue today, but 
would to heaven an honest, godly survey could be taken of our 
nation-wide educational activities and they were weighed in 
the divine balance, and the result brought home to the hearts 
of truth-loving citizens. 

Imagine a decent pagan—Plato, for instance, with his fine 
mind naturally Christian—coming among us and seeing us 
as we really are at present, in the rut of our widespread 
creedless educational system. Let us dramatize the situation, 
since dramatization is the order of the day. The following 
dialogue, we fancy, might ensue: 


Piato.—You people of the United States are for the most 
part supposedly Christians, are you not? 

Citizen.—(With pride) Yes, there are 41,565,908 actual 
church members in the United States. This year there has 
been a gain in church membership of 284,599. 
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Piato.—(Not at all impressed, continues) You believe in 
Christ Whom the Hebrew Prophets foreshadowed and toward 
Whom we honest pagans of the ancient world groped for 
centuries ? 

Citr1izen.—Yes, we believe in the Christian teaching. God 
the Creator; Christ, the Way, the Truth and the Life; also 
our Redeemer and final Judge. 

PLato.—Strange, passing strange. But how is it you don’t 
teach about Him? He came, He lived, taught, died, rose from 
the dead, left His message to mankind. Why don’t you teach 
all that? 

Cirizen.—We do. 

Piato.—Do? But I don’t see any mention of Him in the 
textbooks. His law is only here and there in your customs 
and statute books, much'the same as in my day, with the 
scattered verities of paganism. They, too, were only sporadic 
in society. 

Citizen.—Oh, the Catholics—and they are 17,549,324—teach 
Christian Doctrine to nearly two million pupils in their pri- 
vate schools; and the Lutherans, 2,443,812, and Episcopalians, 
1,072,321, all are beginning to do the same. The Hebrews, too, 
fearful of the quick decay of their Faith are opening private 
schools of instruction in the Law. Anyhow, most of us teach 
Christian Doctrine in the Sunday Schools, but we don’t allow 
its intrusion into the week-day curriculum. 

Piato.—Oh, I see, in the Sunday Schools! But why only 
there! Why keep Christ out of your schools the rest of the 
week? Is Sunday the only day you live? 

Crt1zEN.—No——o0; we used to give Him place in every 
school day. By the way, did you ever see our old New England 
Primer? We used to teach that way. 

Piato.—Used to! Hum——. But now the time-table pro- 
vides only for the secular. You’re giving to Caesar what you 
used to give to God. Then you’ve lost faith in Him, since you 
allow Him only the irreducible minimum of a half-hour for 
Religious Instruction. 

Crrizen.—No! Not exactly. We still maintain that all He 
taught is true. 

Piato.—Really! Rather obscure! Then why do you crowd 
Him out from the minds of the children? Education, you 
know, is equipping for life. If, as you say, your Christianity 
is a philosophy of life and gives the sure rule of right living; 
if every hour and every day of the Christian’s life is important 
because of its bearing on his eternal destiny, then why are you 
studiously discrediting Christian doctrines by omitting them 
six days in the week? 
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Cit1zen.—We don’t mean to discredit them; we only exclude 
them from education. 

Piato.—Only exclude them. Ahem——. That is very odd. 
Diseredit! Exclude! That’s rather sickly logic: uncommon 
nonsense! Exclude Christian doctrines from education! But 
I took it that you were educating your youth to be Christians 
and yet you keep them from forming habits of Christian 
thought, decision, action. 

Citizen.—We don’t want to do that. Rather we want Chris- 
tian thought, decision and action. 

Piatro.—Then why do you tolerate teachers who call religion 
humbug, write textbooks which deny natural rights, recog- 
nize only the materialistic, inculcate gross selfishness, and 
abuse the principle of “interest” so as to suppress idealism, 
fortitude, moral strength? That is what I find nearly every- 
where and that is just what makes for low ideals and 
materialism. 

Crtizen.— (Amazed, at a loss to reply.) !!!! 

Piato.—You don’t seem to be fully alive to the situation. 
Your teachers should be artists in all the orders—mental, 
moral, religious. Centuries ago, before Christ came, I wrote: 
Never will a city otherwise attain to happiness except it fall 
under the artistic hands of painters who copy a divine model; 
who are led to look earnestly at their God and who, laying 
hold of Him in memory, and catching enthusiasm of Him, 
borrow of Him their habits and their character so far as it 
is possible for man to partake of God. 

Crrizen.—Old man, why that’s what we want of our teachers 
and of our children, also. 

Piato.—But you don’t make for that. You take Christ 
out of the classroom and yet you want your children to be 
Christians, to lay hold of Christ in memory, catch enthusiasm 
of Him, and borrow of Him their habits and character; then, 
too, you only allow them, as you reckon it, 1-168 of your week 
in which to do all that. We pagans should consider that hu- 
manly impossible. You claim that you wish your children 
to accept the Christian view of life, to be Christians in esse as 
well as in posse; and forthwith you send them to school, close 
the blinds to the Light of Life, and then expect youth to 
see their way through life and follow One Whom you won’t 
admit into the classroom. 


Crtizen.—!!! 
Piato.—(With his old élan) I must away. These educa- 
tional ellipses are too much for me. Character, here in Amer- 
ica, is broken while it is being built. There’s something radi- 
cally wrong somewhere. Your reasons are alien to my mind; 
honest pagans would call them sophisms. I regret that I 
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am unable to indulge that method of thinking and doing. I 
don’t like the lie of this land. Evidently the fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge. 


(The wraith dissolves with the final murmur) 
Oh!! The Glory that was Greece, 
The Grandeur that was Rome, 
The folly that is the New World!” 

Frankly we would have to agree no less with this old pagan’s 
logic than with his findings. Standing at your school win- 
dow, look out into the workaday world, and just view 
things as they are now, scarcely sixty years after Christ was 
excluded from the schools. Churches are empty; only one- 
tenth of the people entering houses of worship; Christian 
doctrine is on the decline; the impossibility of anywhere 
building for religious education appears among many denom- 
inations an accepted fact; marriage is cheapened in law and 
in custom; the home is neglected, and as a consequence child 
criminals are ever on the increase; new crops of correctional 
institutions indicating how thickly the thistles have multi- 
plied among the young vines; the state service is honey-combed 
with unscrupulous self-seekers; and most lamentable of all, 
the prevailing system of education is in the hands of men 
who are non-religious or irreligious, many of them ex professo, 
inimical to all religion, more of them inducing a moral slavery 
and mental paralysis which are slowly sapping the religion 
of the youth of this fair land. What wonder that so many 
Americans are unblushingly adopting a mode of life, all 
indulgence, softness, weakness; accepting standards that are 
shifting, compromising and lackadaisical; and worshipping a 
god fashioned in their own image and likeness, a god who is as 
indifferent to truth and right and spiritual beauty as they are 
themselves. 

Nevertheless God is long-suffering. It is as Christ told us 
in the parable: 


A certain man planted a vineyard, and made a hedge about 
it, and dug a place for the wine-vat, and built a tower and 
let it to the husbandmen, and went into a far country. And at 
the season He sent His servant to receive of the husbandmen 
of the fruit of the vineyard. The Master of the House goes 
into a far country; He does not immediately call men to 
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account for their stewardship, nor for their negligences the 
moment they are committed; nay, He seems to sleep, to be 
afar off. But not forever, only for a time. An hour nears 
and strikes. Then He sends to receive of the husbandmen 
the fruit of the vineyard. The principle of the spiritual 
harvest is forever at work in this world. None can escape 
its application. They who till the soil of evil, and they 
who raise the good vine, will reap respectively their appro- 
priate fruitage. The pity of it is that men at all times 
seem to be forgetful of that indestructible law of divine 
governance. Nothing is writ larger on the wall of God’s world 
for those who have eyes to see. In the growth of souls and 
of nations there are seasons which even more than all others 
are times of fruit; when God requires some worthy yield with 
more than usual earnestness; when it will fare ill with a soul 
or a nation if they fail of their fruit. That hour of temporal 
accounting may even be nearer at hand for us than we think. 
When we view the widespread religious indifference in educa- 
tion the sight should stir us to renewed effort and impel us 
to put every erg of our energy into Christian education. If 
Catholic teachers fail in the endeavor, who in God’s earth 
can succeed? Again, the sheer spirit of patriotism, that love 
of our land and the welfare of its morrow which urges every 
patriot to stand, strive and suffer for the religio-moral 
principles bequeathed us by our national forbears, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, should drive every Catholic teacher 
to a stronger determination to give God His due and His 
law its place in every part of the curriculum. And that is our 
true aim, an aim in which we glory, for which we have not az 
atom of apology. Nor can any aim fit more surely the need 
of our day when so many caretakers of childhood forget the 
divine injunction to let the little ones come unto Christ, or 
swerve from the high path of service to be shunted on the 
sidetrack of creedless education. “The uncertainties of 
modern thought,” writes Cardinal Mercier, “make the need for 
taking one’s true bearings more and more imperious.’ 
Nowhere have such uncertainties found fuller expression than 
in the field of modern education. What with the indifferentist 
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atmosphere so widespread over our American education, the 
“religious” ignorance of multitudes of otherwise intelligent 
and understanding instructors, the jettisoning of all teaching 
creeds from the decks of the ark of the public school, there 
is imminent danger at all times to our ideals and principles. 
Moving in this mart of strongly established standards that 
are false, Catholic directive ideas and dominant motives are 
in danger of neutralization, if not negation. This then be 
our aim and to it let every erg of our energy be directed: 

To put things in their right order and control them well; 
is not this the essence of wisdom and the secret of righteous 
life? To weigh and assort all things, estimating the value of 
each in relation to all others and to eternal truth; to exalt 
and pursue the things that are great and admirable and ever- 
lasting; to cast down and reject those things that are 
insignificant and transitory and without value. This is the 
substance of wisdom, as it is the object of each man’s living; 
that he may control them well, both the great things and the 
small, not by fumbling hands and unstable minds, swayed by 
every wind of doctrine aroused by Roger Bacon’s “vulgi sensus 
imperiti,” but with the firm grasp of mastership directed by an 
intrepid and reasonable mind.? 

Pursuant to this end, too, let us burn into our minds these 
words of Benedict XV: “The welfare of Church and State 
depends entirely on the good condition and discipline of the 
schools, and the Christians of the future will be those and 
those only whom you will have taught and trained.” Humanly 
speaking, the lots of many are in our hands, and our arms 
must not be idle even for a day. Conscious, then, of our 
tremendous responsibility, let us now make straight for the 
foundational measures upon which rest all successful 
religious teaching. Let us never forget that if Catholic 
Education would come into its own and hold its ground, its 
governing aim must be to give God His place in His own 
world; to enable the child to know, love and serve God better 
by teaching him how to know, love and serve aright His 
creatures and His creations. 

The duty of all religious teaching is to foster, not a blind, 


but an understanding faith: a faith that is in close relation 
with knowledge and with every kind of knowledge. Religion 


*R. A. Cram, The Philosophical Necessity. “1 
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is an essential activity of the human spirit and as such should 
be made to interpret all other activities and thus make for a 
unity of knowledge. 

The teacher in chord with this truth can work but one way. 
For him the Creator, creation and creatures are correla- 
tives. Never must they be separated. They are not to be 
studied apart, jacketed in text-books, in isolation, in mutual 
exclusiveness. That’s the creedless-education idea; as sense- 
less as it is creedless, yet it has got to be so endemic in modern 
schools that we have caught the contagion. “We stamp the 
seal of our own image upon the creatures and works of God, 
instead of carefully searching for and acknowledging the seal 
of the Creator manifest in them.” Were he here today Bacon 
might with truth repeat himself. Nor do we here speak un- 
advisedly. It occurs to but few of us to relate religion with 
every department of thought and life. Who that has watched 
the proceedings in many of the schools but must have been 
pained by the tendency to relegate religion to a remote corner 
in the framework of the course, to squeeze it down even then to 
well nigh zero time, ignore its claim or leave it quite negligible. 
Thus to suppress, minimize, or suit religion to the secular 
exigencies of the course is to do it the gravest injustice, and 
the child-mind the worst possible injury. Whose fault but 
ours when the children stock the whole subject somewhere in 
the back of their brain, near the bier of childhood religion, 
and leave it there unwept, unhonored and unsung? Instead of 
a Catholic atmosphere folding fast the child, fairly mixing in 
every cranny of his thought, we find a rule of thumb treatment 
quite alien to pratical pedagogy. How mournfully true it is 
that only crumbs of religious instruction are dispensed, and 
then! what mindless methods are not infrequently employed, 
what cut and dried nostrums applied, what pitifully inade- 
quate procedure in doling out the truth.* It is inevitable 
that “religious knowledge,” as Bishop Hedly puts it, “is 
imbibed without interest and held without solicitude”; and 
when you add to this the fact that many of our textbooks, 
methods, curricula, give God the irreducible minimum of 
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recognition and proffer the maximum to mammon, can one 
say this is anything more or less than spelling Catholic 
Education with a microscopic “c”? 

What are we doing to counteract this negligence? What 
have we done? What are we going to do? These are con- 
siderations which we should frequently set before us in our 
scholastic examination of conscience. Never was there 
greater need of looking sharply to the fixed principles of 
Catholic education, not resting our work on the faulty 
foundations of much modern character building, but resolving 
rather to seize every idea and truth of our Faith to—the defect 
and weave our faith into the tapestry of our teaching, using 
them to idealize our methods, and everywhere building up the 
curriculum with the content that is our own by Christian 
inheritance. This cannot be urged too vehemently. After 
all, is not that the dynamic of Catholic Education? Cani 
sunt sensus hounnis et. The teacher’s service in the Lord’s 
vineyard is not to be measured by the length of time he spends 
in the classroom—the parable being clear as to the time- 
element—but by his fervor, fidelity, the degree of intensity 
with which he conforms to the ideal and impresses religious 
knowledge upon the Christian character and stimulates in 
the pupil such interest as will open the gate of his desire and 
send him onward and upward along the way of desire to 
the term of will and action. 

Our schools have been primarily established for the salva- 
tion of souls through the medium of daily religious and moral 
instruction. Since their raison d@ etre is to uplift the soul to 
the knowledge, affection and service of God and His creatures, 
to secure the Kingdom and Justice, what we must want of 
our pupils is that they get to know more and more about God 
through His words and in His works. That God is and that 
man truly lives only in so far as he is made partaker in the 
Divine Life—are the twin motor-ideas of Catholic training. 
They simply demand that education should be primarily and 
essentially religious. 

That ideal must needs be carried out by every Catholic 
teacher worthy of the name. Never, perhaps, in our day has 
it been better personified than in the heroic character of 
Cardinal Mercier, himself a teacher, whose immense spiritual 
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reserves were stored up throughout years of faith spent in 
the classroom, and which in the years of acid test, were not 
found deficient. Speaking in the Capitol City of the Empire 
State, where he was the recipient of the highest civil and 
academic honors, the Belgian hero told his audience of the 
spirit that sustained him in the darkest hours of his beloved 


land: 

If I did something for my country and my people, and, as 
you are kind enough to say, for other people, it is not by reason 
of personal capacities or ability, not by mind or by will, but 
only because from the first moment of the war Almighty God 
gave me an internal and deep faith, and I had faith. I 
believed in the justice and in the mercy of God as so finely 
stated by the doctor. I believed in justice and mercy, and when 
I saw the German columns trampling the fair soil of Belgium, 
shedding the blood of poor innocent civilians, I thought at 
first it would be impossible that God would tolerate such a 
crime and scandal. Feeling that and remembering the words 
of Our Lord, first of all, “Seek the Kingdom of God and 
Justice”—remembering those words, I did not hesitate for a 
moment to calculate and ponder the consequences of my 
actions. I did not seek what the consequences would be for 
my people, whether their consequences be joyful or sorrowful. 
That did not matter. I felt and I said, we have but one thing 
to do, and that is our duty, to save liberty and to save justice. 

The Kingdom of God and His Justice! especially that 
Justice in respect to His little ones, whom He would have 
brought to Him to learn the One way without which there is 
no going, the one Truth without which there is no knowing, 
the one Life without which there is no living. Wherefore it 
behooves every teacher to make religion a mattter of serious 
concern every hour in the school day. Moreover, since he 
teaches as a religious himself, and is helped in his work by 
artistic appointments of religious character, it is most of all 
his duty to shape habits of thought by creating a mental 
atmosphere essentially religious. The resolutions accordingly 
are as follows, and let us take them home to our mind and 
heart. No matter haw narrow the nook of the vineyard, 
wherein we may be at work, one idea ought to be topmost in 
our thought and dynamic in our daily class doings. Don’t 
separate the Life-giver from the tender thing that wants to 
live. All knowledge comes from God and should revert to 
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Him. If we are going to teach religion at all it must not be 
merely adventitious; it must be taught everywhere. Away 
with that estrangement which has all too long obtained. Don’t 
shut out the sky from the windows of your classroom; don’t. 
turn the key on Him Who is the One Way without which 
there is no going, but do see that Catholic Education is 
spelled and made real with a large “C.” Let us be Catholic 
in tone as in tenet. Give God His due place while you are 
caring for your charges and—His; then there need be no 
fear but that unity of knowledge will be the better realized 
under the bright heaven-light of the Catholic Faith. 

And finally, don’t fail to remember often in the day, that 
you are employees in the Master’s Vineyard; that the plants 
at hand, your pupils, are complex things with tendril-senses 
to be trained skywards, towards the truly good; that they 
have hearts to be stirred and strengthened; affections to be 
deepened, widened, purified, refined; minds to be enlarged 
and clarified by truth; wills to be made firm for duty, for 
moral purity, for love of God and neighbor. Such is our 
work in the Catholic classroom, where the ears of the teacher 
and his heart must ever be open to that most clamant appeal 
of the Divine Pedagogue: “Suffer little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Hear that word, and lay it to heart. 

JosePpH DUNNEY. 


Albany, N. Y. 
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THE GENIUS OF DANTE 


As the sixth centenary of Dante’s death draws nigh there 
again emerges out of the shadows that fateful figure who con- 
tinues to fascinate the attention of mankind. The hooded or 
laurelled forehead; the strongly marked features, with the 
white, heavy-lidded eyes; the severe, worn expression of 
thought in the brows; the aquiline nose; the grim strength of 
mouth and chin form the salient traits of that gaunt counte- 
nance as art has loved to conceive it. They comprise the 
mortal lineaments of the man, “made lean through many a 
year by the sacret poem to which Heaven and Earth had set 
their hand.” Altogether they reflect the phenomenal genius 
which envisaged human life in its grandeurs and miseries, its 
exaltations and abasements. In their austere calm, they pre- 
sent a speaking likeness of the sovereign poet whose lofty 
soul, set high above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, was 
“buttressed on conscience and free-will.” 

The sombre aspects of Dante’s genius are portrayed for us 
in the Inferno. In depicting the fate of those who have lost 
“the good of the intellect”—the Supreme Good who alone 
can satisfy the needs of man’s nature—Dante dips his pen in 
the hues of earthquake and eclipse. The penalties meted out 
to the lost symbolize the heinousness of their crimes, and are 
but a physical rendering of their moral loathsomeness. Shake- 
speare, in “Measure for Measure,” has summed up tellingly 
ti the horrors of their doom: 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 

i To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become | 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

| To bathe in fiery flood, or to reside 

M, In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world. 


In these lines are pictured the punishments of those who 
have sinned through sensuality, violence and malice—Aristo- 
| tle’s grand divisions of human wrong-doing. And the con- 
tumacy of the damned is in keeping with their final reproba- 
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tion. As we descend with Dante and Virgil the lessening cir- 
cles of the Inferno, their impenitence expresses itself in ri- 
baldry and blasphemy, which reaches its extreme in Lucifer, 
the spirit of denial, the negation of the Power, and Wisdom 
and Love of God. 

In the Purgatorio the Catholic sentiment of Dante is accen- 
tuated. The conditions necessary for true penitence are evi- 
denced in the disposition of the suffering souls who are here 
being purged of their affections for material things. “Per 
aspera ad astra” is the caption which best typifies the process 
of purification to which are subjected those who toilfully win 
their way up the steep ascent to the summit of the Purgatorial 
Mount. The lex talionis is also exemplified in their chastise- 
ments. The haughty are humbled by being bowed beneath 
the weight of heavy stones; the envious have their eyelids 
sealed with iron wire, and fraternally support one another ; the 
angry grope their way through blinding smoke; the slothful 
are driven forward without pause or respite; the incontinent 
are seared with tongues of fire. All are engaged in prayer 
and supplication, and eagerly cultivate the excellences con- 
trary to their offenses, by meditating signal examples of the 
virtues and vices suggested them from sacred and profane 
story. Meantime they are consoled by ministering angels who 
entone for them the Beautitudes. The accents of entreaty with 
which they implore the suffrages of their friends on earth 
bring home to us the urgency of their needs, and the fellow- 
ship which binds the Church Militant and the Church Suffer- 
ing. All invidious personal distinctions are sunk in the one- 
ness of their heavenly citizenship, and the joy is universal 
when one soul is delivered from travail, and attains the goal 
of its aspirations. On the summit of the Mount is presented 
a delectable scene of glorified natural happiness amid the 
amenities of an earthly Paradise—a transition stage to the 
blessedness of Heaven. It is there that Dante meets Beatrice, 
the lady of his ideal, to whose memory he had become recreant, 
and is received again into her favor. 

Beatrice, the emblem of Divine Revelation, becomes his 
guide through the marvels of the suprasensible world. Dante’s 
apotheosis of Beatrice, and his own love and her loveliness, by 
which, as by steps, he feigns himself to have ascended to the 
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throne of God, has been declared by Shelley the most glorious 
imagination of modern poetry. Their ascension lies through 
the spheres or heavens of Ptolmaic astronomy which are ruled 
and directed by the nine orders of the angelic choirs. Their 
progress is marked by a corresponding access of divine knowl- 
edge as the wonders of the realms of God are unfolded to their 
gaze. The spirits of the elect troop down to the respective 
spheres, which typify their mode of blessedness, to instruct 
Dante in the degrees of heavenly wisdom. These strains of- 
the Paradiso, in which are hymned the raptures of the celes- 
tial world, have seemed to Carlyle “inarticulate music.” “Not 
so to us who hold the faith which Dante held, who still keep 
communion with his heirarchies of angels; with Francis of 
Assisi, for whose greater renown he inspired Giotto to de- 
sign those lovely frescoes; with Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic 
Doctor, whose lucid teaching still rings down those grave, 
harmonious lines; with Benedict and Bernard, and the many 
more, throned in the empyrean, yet meeting us in starry splen- 
dor, in mystic dance and song, as the pilgrim is caught up 
with Beatrice from sphere to sphere.” (Doctor William 
Barry—Dante and the Spirit of Poetry.) The speculations 
of St. Thomas on the problems of nature and grace, of pre- 
destination and free-will; the ecstatic visions of the mystics; 
the Scriptural revelations of God and His angels are here in- 
wrought with the music and beauty of words, to form the 
texture of this ethereal poem. The consummation is reached 
in the triumph of Christ attended by the hosts of the redeemed ; 
in the exaltation of the Blessed Virgin over the white-stoled 
company of the elect; and in the apocalyptic vision of the 
Trinity, before the splendors of which Dante’s high fantasy 
failed in the effort of realization. The final impression is that 
of the ineffable love of God—“the love that moves the Sun 
and all the stars.” 

“Tt is the poet’s function,” writes Francis Thompson, “to 
wed heaven and earth; to clothe matter with spirit, and spirit 
with material form, . . . to reveal the dignity of man to man, 
the glory of the world in which his lot is cast, and the sublimity 
of the hidden destiny which awaits him.” This might be ac- 
cepted as a definition of Dante’s poetry. Dante viewed all 
mundane things in the light of eternity, sub quadam specie 
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eternitatis. For him the book of Nature was a transcript of 
the thought of God; earthly realities only the reflections of 
absolute verities; mortal loveliness but an intimation of the 
Eternal Beauty. Hence the symbolism of his art, which dis- 
closes at every turn the supernal affinities of the secular uni- 
verse. He traces the points of correspondence between the 
material and the spiritual, the real and the ideal, and he treats 
of one in terms of the other. He reveals the implications of 
Christian thought in classic lore which he interprets as a par- 
tial revelation of God to humanity. Virgil is for him not only 
the symbol of human philosophy, but an unconscious evangelist 
of Christianity; Cato is an impersonation of the spirit of 
moral liberty; the Trojan Rhipeus, whose life was set on 
righteousness, is numbered with the jest rulers in the heaven 
of Jupiter. The pagan classics are shown to foreshadow the 
lessons of Holy Writ, and are regarded as apologues of Chris- 
tian ideals, so that the Divine Comedy can be said to teach how 


the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree, 
Fruit of the Hesperides 
Burnish take on Eden-trees, 
The Muses’ sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew of Olivet. 

This parallelism reaches its acme in the constant pulsing of 
his thought between the earthly and the heavenly Rome, the 
City of God, of which the saints are citizens. 

For all his spiritual preoccupations, Dante’s view of the 
natural world is singularly clear-eyed and comprehensive. 
The phenomena of the upper air, the laws of plant and flower, 
the ways of bird and beast, the informing traits of human 
nature, and the spirit of historic epochs are set forth by him 
with a wealth of perception and knowledge which illustrates 
his many-sided genius. He seems to have surprised the secret 
of Nature’s processes with a divination which is akin to 
prophetic insight. The topography of his landscapes is paral- 
leled by the psychography of the portraits that are etched in his 
revealing pages. The worthies of the ancient world; the 
personages of the “Dark Ages”; the knights and troubadours 
of romance; the Popes, monastics and mystics of the Middle 

Ages; the Emperors of the Hohenstaufen, Capetian, Angevin 
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and Hauteville dynasties; his own Guelph and Ghibelline con- 
temporaries—all are drawn with the cunning of the artist’s 
touch, which makes the lineaments of the mind live in the 
features brushed on the canvas. In these masterpieces is 
evinced the experiencing nature of the Dante “who saw every- 
thing.” Thus does the life of ten silent centuries become articu- 
late in him, and the record of them is set down in deathless 
form for posterity to have and to hold as a possession forever. 

A large part of the fascination of Dante’s poem lies in the 
glamor of his personality, which lays its spell on us through- 
out his work. In no other of the world’s classics does the 
presence of the writer enter as a coefficient with the artistry 
of the workmanship. The result is a quality of vividness that 
conveys the impression of actuality. Hence the verisimilitude 
of the incidents of his pilgrimage, which seem authentic expe- 
riences. It is a nature dowered with a plenitude of the gifts 
of the spirit that modulates through all the chords of his 
sacred lyre. The reaches of its sensibility are to be measured 
only by the spatial limits that divide the lowest profound of 
the Inferno from the starry altitudes of the Paradiso. He had 
the consuming passion of the intellect 

To follow knowledge, like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

His curiosity was insatiable, and mastered all the lore of 
humanity, Nature and God known to his time. Yet, while 
he pursued reason wherever it led, he recognized its inevitable 
limitations, and in the winged mysteries of divinity he fol- 
lowed docilely the guidance of his Catholic faith. He had 
also the intuition of the heart which compassed a vision beyond 
the scope of reason. It was this endowment that led him 
to supplement the dialectic of the great Scholastics with a 
faculty which recalls the “Tllative sense” of Newman. His 
temperament was preternaturally sensitive. It registered in 
emotional reflexes the most glancing impressions of the out- 
side world. His plastic sense shaped these images into the 
fixity of form which eternalizes them in the arrest of art. 
Every mood, emotion, passion of his mobile nature as it was 
kindled to indignation, melted to tenderness, or annealed to 
stoicism remains graven in enduring characters on that monu- 
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ment, aére perennius, reared to his memory and Beatrice’s— 
the Divina Commedia. 

Rome, Florence and Beatrice are said to have been the three 
influences of Dante’s life. This summary is complete if by 
“Rome” are understood at once the Church and the Empire. 
The Roman Empire was regarded by him as the divinely ap- 
pointed means for the diffusion of Christianity. Indeed it was 
his zeal for Church and State, and for their right relation- 
ship, as he conceived it, that caused his signal misfortunes, 
and made him a homeless wanderer on the earth, “displaying 
against his will the wounds of fortune.” The bitterness of his 
fate which condemned him to forego everything most dearly 
loved was exacerbated by the frustration of his political ideals. 
The upheavals of his voleanic temperament, which vented 
themselves in passion and frenzy, were finally dominated by 
his spiritual sense. It is this process of self-mastery, initiated 
by the inspiration of Beatrice, that is recorded in the pages 
of the Divina Commedia. There we study the deliverance of 
a nature from the thraldom of pitiless circumstance to that 
inner quietude of soul—the peace of God that passeth under- 
standing. Outwardly Dante might wander eztorris, might 
haunt, a needy pensioner, the courts of Verona and Ravenna, 
but inwardly he was gladdened by the vision and the faculty 
divine which illumes with radiant forms the paintings of 
Orcagne, of Botticello and Fra Angelico. He never regained 
the fold of his native Florence, nor, in his lifetime, attained 
the honors of the laurel, but he walked in the splendor of 
the spirit, and his legend is the tale 

Of him who from the lowest depths of hell, 
Through every paradise and through all glory 


Love led serene, and who returned to tell... 
How all things are transfigured except Love. 


F. MoyniHan. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 
By P. P. Ciaxrton,* 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


In our democracy we have always set high value on educa- 
tion. Our public school system is our most distinctive agency. 
We have always understood that in a democracy like ours all 
things wait on education, and more and more we spend our 
money for education of all grades. 

Fifty years ago we spent for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation $75,000,000. This year we are spending a little more 
than $750,000,000—more than ten times as much. Twenty-five 
years ago we spent for higher education $15,500,000. We are 
spending this year $130,000,000 for the running expenses of 
higher institutions. Only twenty years ago we spent $4,000,000 
for the support of normal schools for the training of teachers. 
This year we are spending approximately $25,000,000—pos- 
sibly more than that. This indicates the growing faith of the 
American people in education. 

It has been our glory. We have liked to boast that we 
make our people intelligent enough to commit into their hands 
the destinies of the country, and the public welfare in which 
private wealth is bound up. 

But it happens that just now, more than ever before in our 
history, there is need that the schools shall lose nothing of 
their efficiency—that there shall no longer be among us any- 
one who is not educated and not prepared for the fullest 
possible life for production and for good citizenship in our 
democracy. 

The world has become chaotic in its civic and political life. 
Empires have crumbled; boundary lines have been wiped out; 
and the old traditions have been forgotten. There has been, 
as it were, a great explosion. The great destruction of the 
war has been going on, the old things have passed away, and, 
behold, all things are becoming new! A new world, a new 
civilization, and a new order of things are gradually emerging. 
“The time that tries men’s souls” is not during the passion 
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of war. At that time our very animal nature spurs us on to do 
whatever is to be done. The time that tries men’s souls comes 
after the war. The time that tries men’s souls comes when the 
enthusiasm recedes, and when the great constructive tasks 


Not since the fall of the Roman Empire—certainly not since 
the building of the modern nations—has the world had an op- 
portunity such as it now has; and the opportunity and respon- 
sibility rest chiefly on us here in these United States. No coun- 
try has been looked to as we are looked to by all the world 
since the fall of the Roman Empire, and more depends on 
us than we can easily understand. 

But in the democracy all things wait on education—the 
reproduction of the wealth of the world, and the creation of 
wealth to take the place of that which has been destroyed. 

In 1908 the indebtedness of all the nations of the world was 
only about thirty-six billion dollars—most of that for old 
wars. The indebtedness of the United States today is a good 
two-thirds of that, and other nations pile up their hundreds 
of millions. The total indebtedness of the world must be paid 
by wealth—and wealth depends on the education of the people. 

There are only three factors in the production of material 
wealth. One is the natural resources of the country, the 
fertility of the soil, the forests, the mines, the water power, 
the climatic conditions, and other things of that kind. The 
second factor is the native body of the people—whether they 
may be tall, broad-shouldered, three-story human types, or 
whether they are weaklings, low-browed, and nerved, their 
constitutions sapped by the vices and excesses of their an- 
cestors. The first two factors are fixed. You cannot change 
the natural resources of the country to any great extent, and 
only through slowly swaying centuries can you change the 
native ability of the people. The third factor is the acquired 
ability—the thing you call “education,” that comes directly 
or indirectly from and through the schools. That is the 
variable factor, and as it varies so does the product of material 
wealth vary. 

Call X the natural resources of the country; call Y the native 
ability of the people. Four times six is twenty-four. Then, 
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suppose you give the value “one” to the ability acquired by 
education; the product is twenty-four. But increase that. 
Double it. Make it two, and six times two times four times 
is forty-eight. Make it three, and six times three times four 
times is seventy-two. Six times four times five is one hundred 
and twenty. And six times four times five times ten is two 
hundred and forty. And, so far as you have been able to 
find, the formula holds without variation for all the values 
that you may give to ability acquired by education. 

If you wish to ascertain whether it is true or not, imagine 
for a moment that all the education of the people should pass 
away. We forget our science, our mathematics, our medicine, 
we forget to read and write, and all the education and training 
that differentiates us from the savagery and barbarism of 
our forefathers is swept away. Then watch to see what takes 
place. Your wealth would be gone. Ninety-nine per cent of 
all the wealth of this country is due to the schools and teachers 
of the country. The teachers are the important wealth pro- 
ducers of the country as no other people are; and to repro- 
duce the wealth to pay the debts, and feed, clothe, and shelter 
the world, and to give it a start economically again, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to educate all the people for the highest 
quality and degree of production. 

We are the oldest of the democracies of the world. The 
world shall learn from us largely. They look to us not only 
for theory, but example. And the word is chaotic. Extreme 
reaction in any country always follows when people become 
disgusted with the other tendency toward class government. 
After the Napoleonic Wars and the French Revolution, they 
swept back again, for a generation, into autocracy—and then 
they began to build once more on the principles of freedom. 
There is today grave danger of class government, of misunder- 
standing of what democracy is. 

It will require a high degree of civic and political knowledge 
and wisdom to enable us for the next generation to walk the 
same path of democracy, between reaction on the one side 
and class government—anarchistic disintegration—on the 
other, because both of these tendencies are in the world ram- 
pant. They are, in one form or another, in various parts of 
the country. The world is now so closely knit together that 
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whatever affects one part of it affects all. Therefore, for our 
political salvation, it is necessary that we educate our people 
to a degree we have not before. 

“But man cannot live by bread alone.” We are not merely 
animal to eat and be comfortable bodily and physically. Man 
is a political animal, and politics is the highest science known 
among men, and the noblest, if rightly practiced. But we are 
not political animals alone. Our human being is somethii;; 
more than that, and material wealth and political organiza- 
tion exist only that man may come to his own spiritually 
in sweetness and light, with all culture; and that there may 
be equality and a full opportunity, as nearly as possible, for 
every individual to arrive at the full stature of manhood— 
to stand erect, and feel that he is a son of God. 

That there may be culture for the great mass of people— 
as nearly as possible for all of them—it is necessary that we 
shall not only extend our education, but that we shall read- 
jest it and readapt it. I use the word “readjust” rather than 
reconstruct because reconstruction has come to carry with it 
in the minds of the people the idea of building with new 
material. 

But the material is the old material—human nature. The 
laws of nature are above us, in the earth beneath us, in the 
heavens above us; and the relation of man to man. Things are 
what they have been. It is a readjustment and readaptation 
to new conditions that is necessary. For that reason it is 
essential that we shall not permit our schools to lose any 
of their efficiency. Instead, it is essential that their efficiency 
be increased. It is essential that the opportunities of the 
schools be extended to all the children of all the people, and 
to the grown-up people as well who have lacked opportunity. 
Thus shall we readjust our education in such a way that it 
will meet the new demands. 

But the schools belong, not to the teacher or the school 
officer, but to the people who organized them, who provided 
for them in the beginning, who pay for them, and who use 
them for their good. If you or I would have a piece of real 
estate improved we would not ask primarily the hired man, 
the tenant, or the one put in charge of it temporarily. We 
would go to the owner of it, the man who pays for it, and 
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who must determine, after all, the question of improvement, 
and who will receive, finally, the benefit of the improvement 
made. 

The schools of the United States belong to the people. We, 
the teachers, are their hired servants to make the best of the 
schools that we can for the use of the people. 

Without patriotism, without good citizenship, without virtue 
and high ideals, all that we attempt will break down, and 
democracy will prove to be a myth and an untenable thing. 
If we are willing to pay for democracy, then we should be 
willing to pay for it through education if it has a relation to 
good citizenship. And, after all, all of these things are of 
value only that we may attain to the higher life—to all that 
human life is for, and all that makes life worth living. 

The subject of education, its importance to our nation and 
to our national existence, is, perhaps, best demonstrated in 
the great crisis through which we have recently passed, be- 
cause, perhaps, the most impressive revelation out of that great 
war demonstrated the value of education. In Russia and in 
Prussia the world saw a great tragedy. In the one country 
because of the lack of universal training, and in the other 
because of a misdirected and a false education. 

And so, in our country, our strength and our weaknesses 
were reflected in the excellence, or in the deficiencies, trace- 
able, more or less, to our educational facilities. I need but 
refer to the scores of thousands of illiterates, and the thou- 
sands upon thousands of practically illiterate, sent across the 
seas to fight for peace and intelligent democracy, to demon- 
strate that our system of education has not yet reached its first 
step in the lofty ideal as a whole. 

We believe that now is the time to look into future oppor- 
tunities. Now is the time for us to prepare to meet the great 
opportunities which are presenting themselves, and to be able 
to bear efficiently and capably the great responsibilities that 
now confront us. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR SOLDIERS 


Under the hurry-up telegraphic orders sent out by the War 
Department on November 9, all recruits who now enlist in the 
Army and who desire to take a course in farming will be sent 
to the Vocational School of Agriculture at Camp Travis, 
Texas, unless the soldier desires otherwise. The famous 
Second Division, affectionately known as the “Indian Heads,” 
which saved Paris by stopping the Hun along the Paris-Metz 
road at Belleau Wood and Vaux, is on duty there. The 
telegrams had to do with recruiting this division to full 
strength immediately. 

The agricultural schools maintained by the Second Division 
are among the best-equipped in the Army. Courses are pro- 
vided in horticulture, agronomy, dairying and animal 
husbandry, and a fine irrigated farm has been purchased by 
the Government, where soldier students may be turned into 
scientific farmers. 

The course in horticulture includes theoretical and practical 
work in the growth of fruits, flowers, and ornamental shrub- 
bery. In agronomy the student takes up the study of soils, 
with special reference to irrigating agriculture. Great 
artesian wells supply the water necessary. 

Instruction in dairy husbandry includes types and breeds 
of dairy cattle. Practical work is given in judging stock, and 
visits are made by the soldiers to famous cattle farms nearby. 
The school farm also provides practical work in animal hus- 
bandry, and a fine herd of pure-blooded stock belongs to the 
Camp farm. 

To the average farmer it may seem strange that Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers are engaged in making the desert bloom. But 
that is exactly what they are doing. Adjacent to the great 
military reservation is a 400-acre farm where the soldiers of 
the Second Division are being trained in farming, ranching, 
stock raising, dairying and irrigation. 

West of the cantonment and along Salado creek and the 
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Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad, the splendid acres of 
bottom land, enriched by thousands of tons of manure from 
the stables of the various mounted organizations at Camp 
Travis, and irrigated in part by a fine artesian flow of water, 
offer soldiers who intend to engage in agriculture on dis- 
charge from the service an excellent opportunity to become 
familiar with scientific farming methods. The government 
is offering the courses through the divisional agricultural 
schools. 

The program was devised by governmental authorities in an 
effort to avoid penalizing young men who volunteer for a term 
of service in comparison with the opportunity they had in 
civil life of taking up and following a vocation of their choice. 

The school of agriculture which has been developed at Camp 
Travis is under the supervision of George G. Snow, who comes 
from Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical college, where 
he taught for twelve years. Assisting Mr. Snow is Joel I. 
McGregor, formerly dairy specialist for the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce, in charge of the department of animal 
husbandry. 

Quoting Major General P. C. Harris, the Adjutant General 
of the Army: 

“The aim of the school is to give each soldier in the Army 
as thorough and practical an education as he is willing to 
accept; to give each soldier instruction in any subject that he 
shows himself adapted to and that he expresses a desire to 
take; and to so arrange the courses and hours of instruction 
that military duties will not be interfered with.” Soldiers 
who desire a general education are also accepted for Camp 
Travis. In the course are classes in English, mathematics, 
spelling, reading, writing, geography, physiology, history, 
civics, French, Spanish, and natural science. There are also 
classes in carpentry, plumbing, wiring, sign painting, 
mechanical drawing, blacksmithing, and printing. 


EDUCATION FOR SAFETY 


The lives of thousands of children can be saved every year, 
and thousands more can be protected from crippling accidents 
which cause untold suffering and mar their entire future, 
by proper training in accident prevention in the schools as a 
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part of their regular school work, according to Dr. E. George 
Payne, Principal, Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Mo., 
who addressed the Education Section of the National Safety 
Council at its recent Ninth Annual Safety Congress held in 
Milwaukee, Wis. (September 27 to October 1). Dr. Payne 
is Vice-Chairman of the Education Section of the National 
Safety Council, and he and the National Society are striving 
to get Safety Instruction included in the curriculum of every 
school in America. It has been adopted in twenty-nine large 
cities to date. Dr. Payne discussed the problems of hazards 
to school children and brought out conclusively the fact that 
environmental conditions, such as living in congested districts 
have far less to do with the causes of accidents among children 
than their mental attitude towards their own safety. Citing 
the example of his home city he proved that the most im- 
portant factor in preventing accidents to children is proper 
training in the schools, and showed that children so trained 
will not only be safer themselves, but will influence their 
parents and other adults to be more careful, and will them- 
selves grow up into a generation of careful adults. 

“First, let us note the accidents in the high schools from 
September, 1918, to January, 1920,” said Dr. Payne. “In the 
seven high schools in St. Louis there was a total of eighty-four 
accidents. Of these, thirty-four occurred in one school, 
twenty-four in another, and only one accident in one school.” 


The question rises immediately as to the reason for this 
marked difference in the various high schools. There is evi- 
dence of no significant difference of conditions that would 
cause this discrepancy and the causes of accidents do not 
show that the street environment has anything to do with 
the number, character, or seriousness of the accidents. There- 
fore, the wide variation in the number of accidents is due 
to the difference in attitude of mind and habits of the children 
themselves. It is the result of a difference in home education 
and attitude which has not been largely affected by school 
training. The data then are symptomatic of a situation that 
can only be changed through educational endeavor. 

The conclusions drawn from the data presented for the 
high schools are equally true of the grade schools. While the 
environments of the grade schools differ widely, and (if all 
other conditions were equal), there would be a much larger 
number of accidents in some districts than in others, actually 
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the environmental conditions are not the vital factor in the 
statistics at all. 

The statistics from September, 1918, to January, 1920, show 
that of the one hundred twenty-two grade schools in St. Louis, 
seventeen schools have practically one-half the accidents. The 
fact cannot be explained (as was indicated above) on the 
ground of outside hazards, although outside conditions do 
affect the number in some certain degree. The history of one 
school is in point. One school has had systematic instruction 
in accident prevention for two years, and not a single accident 
has occurred in this school, on the ground, or going to and 
from school. Not a single accident has occurred to a child 
living in the district. This district, moreover, is one that is 
most unfavorably situated in so far as the environmental condi- 
tions are concerned. Three lines of street cars run through 
the district. One of the most congested streets in the city 
lies in the district. Automobile thoroughfares pass through 
the district in various directions, and most of the railroad 
lines coming into St. Louis skirt the district on one side. Here, 
then, is evidence that instruction in accident prevention may 
be effective regardless of the social environment by creating 
the right habits and attitude of mind. It may be said, fur- 
thermore, that this same district showed a high record of 
fatality and non-fatal accidents before instruction in acci- 
dent prevention began. This district is typical of a few 
where accident instruction has been carried on. 

The study of school hazards leads us to some very definite 
conclusions about the whole problem of accidents with refer- 
ence to the schools. First, in spite of congestion and other 
unfavorable conditions, proper school instruction and organi- 
zation will affect favorably, if not eliminate entirely, accidents 
those children who are not in school. Second, school instruc- 
tion will tend to decrease accidents among adults because of 
interest and knowledge of the children in accident elimination. 
Third, the statistics show that accidents tend to center in cer- 
tain localities and that attention should be centered there for 
the purpose of elimination of accidents. Fourth, nineteen 
schools, with one-sixth of the school population, have more than 
one-half of the fatal, as well as the non-fatal accidents. Fur- 
thermore, there is no relation between the number of accident 
opportunities and the number of fatalities. Fifth, the obvious 
need is for additional play space in congested quarters and in- 
struction in accident prevention. Sixth, the largest number 
of accidents are caused by automobiles and burns. Seventh, 
accidents center around certain holidays, particularly the 
Fourth of July, and therefore, special effort should be made at 
these times to prevent accidents. Eighth, each city must make 
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its own analysis and then center its efforts upon its own needs. 
Ninth, children are safe without any special effort while under 
the control of the school, and therefore the effort should be 
made to develop controls outside of the school. 


SCHOOL WEEK 


“School Week” will be observed throughout the nation the 
week of December 5-11, as the Commissioner of Education is 
designating the first full week in December as “School Week,” 
and is requesting the governors and the chief school officers 
of the several states and territories to take such action as may 
be necessary to cause the people to use this week in such way 
as will most effectively disseminate among the people accurate 
information in regard to the conditions and needs of the 
schools, enhance appreciation of the value of education, and 
create such interest as will result in better opportunities for 
education, and larger appropriations for schools of all kinds 
and grades. 

The Commissioner of Education suggests that during this 
week the public press should give more attention, and a 
larger amount of space to educational topics than usual, and 
that on Sunday, December 5, ministers should use one or more 
of their church services for emphasizing the importance of 
education. 

It is further suggested that during the week chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, women’s clubs, labor unions, 
farmers’ unions, patriotic and civic societies, Rotary Clubs 
and Kiwanis Clubs, and other important organizations and 
associations should devote one meeting to a discussion of the 
needs of education in their states and local communities, hold- 
ing special meetings if necessary, and that motion picture 
houses should put on their screens during “School Week” 
facts and figures in regard to the importance of education, 
and the condition and needs of the schools. 

Universities, colleges, and normal schools will be requested 
to devote the convocation hours of the week to a discussion 
of education in general, and of their own particular needs, and 
it is further suggested that all elementary and high-school 
teachers should devote one period each day of “School Week” 
to this subject, telling the children ahout education in their 
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local communities, and in State and Nation, how the schools 
are supported and how much money is spent for them, their 
economic, social and civic value, and that during this week 
themes of essays and compositions in elementary and high- 
schools relate to education. 

Friday afternoon and evening of “School Week” has been 
designated as the date on which community meetings in the 
interest of education should be held at all schoolhouses, b:. 
in city and country, for the purpose of discussing the needs 
of the schools of the several communities, the means of meeting 
these needs, and of remedying conditions. 

State departments of education have been invited to provide 
information through the public press and otherwise in regard 
to the conditions and needs of the schools in the several stat 
and city and county superintendents have been invited to take 
similar action; and it is further suggested that city and 
county superintendents of schools hold meetings on Friday 
or Saturday of the week preceding “School Week” for the 
purpose of discussing these problems among themselves and 
making definite plans for the proper observance of the week 
in school and for Friday afternoon and evening meetings. 


NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


National Thrift Week, observed annually January 17-23, 
is a program of economic education to help the people of our 
country think straight about their money matters. It is a 
conservative estimate that it will be observed next January 
in more than 1,000 communities, instead of the 633 of the last 
Thrift Week. 

Each day of this week is set aside to emphasize a special 
phase of thrift, as follows: 


Monday, January 17, Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, Na- 
tional Thrift Day or Bank Day. 

Tuesday, January 18, Budget Day. 

Wednesday, January 19, National Life Insurance Day. 

Thursday, January 20, Own Your Own Home Day. 

Friday, January 21, Make a Will Day. 

Saturday, January 22, Pay Your Bills Promptly Day. 

Sunday, January 23, Share With Others Day. 
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Forty national organizations, including the American 
Bankers’ Association, National Federation of Construction 
Industries, National Association of Real Estate Boards, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, Credit Men’s National 
Association, etc., are cooperating. 

AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS FOR FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES 


The Society for American Field Service Fellowships for 
French Universities will offer for open competition among 
graduates of American colleges and other suitably qualified 
candidates a number of fellowships, not to exceed twenty-five, 
for the purpose of encouraging advanced study and research 
in French Universities during 1921-22. 


THE FELLOWSHIPS 


The fellowships, of the annual value of $200 and 10,000 
francs, are granted for one year and are renewable for a second 
year. They may be awarded in the following fields of study: 
Agriculture, Anthropology, Archaeology and History of Art, 
Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Languages 
and Literature, Criminology, Economics, Education, Engineer- 
ing, English Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, 
History, Law, Mathematics, Medicine and Surgery, Oriental 
Languages and Literature, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science and International Law, Psychology, Religion, Romance 
Languages and Literature, Semitic Languages and Literature, 
Slavic Languages and Literature, Sociology, Zoology. 

Fellows will be required to sail to France not later than 
July 1, of the year in which the award is made, to matriculate 
in a French University for the following session, and to pursue 
studies in the field of science designated in their awards. They 
will be expected to send accounts of their studies, together 
with reports of their progress from their instructors. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF APPLICANTS 
Applicants must be citizens of the United States and between 


twenty and thirty years of age. They must be: 


1. Graduates of a college requiring four years of study for 
a degree, based on fourteen units of high school work; or, 

2. Graduates of a professional school requiring three years 
of study for a degree; or, , 
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3. If not qualified in either of these ways, must be twenty- 
four years of age and have spent five years in an industrial 


establishment in work requiring technical skill. 
Applicants must be of good moral character and intellectual 


ability, and must have a practical ability to use French books. 
DOCUMENTS REQUIRED 


Applications must be made on Application Blanks furnished 
by the Society and must be accompanied by: 

1. A Certificate of Birth ; 

2. A Certificate of Naturalization, if needed ; 

3. A Certificate of College Studies ; 

4. A Certificate of Industrial Work, if needed; 

5. A Photograph, signed and taken within a year; 

6. Printed or written articles, theses and books, written or 
published by the applicant; and 

7. Three testimonials to Moral Character, Personality, and 
Intellectual Ability, to be sent by the writers direct to the 
Secretary. 

Applications should reach the Secretary of the Society not 
later than January 1, 1921. 

Application Blanks and further information about the 
fellowships may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Dr. I. L. Kanpet, 
522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Government and Politics of France, by Edward McChesney Sait, 
Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, University of California. 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson: World Book Co., 1920. Pp. xv-478. 

This volume is one of a series of government handbooks 
assigned for the use of college students and prepared under the 
joint editorship of David Prescott Barrows, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of the University of California, and Thomas Harrison 
Reed, A.B., LL.D., Professor of Municipal Government. 

We readily recognize the justice of the claim that no man 
can properly understand his own language until he has suffi- 
ciently mastered the elements of some other language with 
which to compare it. It is only through some such compari- 
son that a realization is gained of the strength and weak- 
nesses of any language. Hence, when the Committee of the 
Department of Secondary Schools of the- N. E. A. made their 
report concerning an acceptable high-school curriculum, they 
insisted that of the nine prescribed subjects three shall be in 
English and two in some other language. Now, what is true 
of language is equally true of government. We cannot prop- 
erly appreciate our own government or intelligently work 
toward its betterment until we have familiarized ourselves 
with the working of the government in some other country 
or countries. And we may further emphasize the analogy be- 
tween the study of government and the study of languages 
by pointing out the fact that the study of an idiographic 
language, such as Chinese, would not serve the purposes of 
our high-school curriculum. The language chosen should be 
closely related to our own. It may be Latin or Greek, or 
one of the Romance languages. In like manner, the gov- 
ernment selected for a comparison should be constructed 
along lines similar to those upon which our own Government 
is built. Naturally, France suggests itself. It is a democracy. 
It has a president and a bicameral chamber, and a cabinet 
in which the various departments of government find repre- 
sentation. But if its outer features seem to indicate identity 
of form, a very little study of the working of government in 
France and in the United States will be sufficient to show that 
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a very wide divergence exists between these two modern 
republics. 

The circumstances out of which these two republics grew 
will prepare the student to look for the divergence of form 
and function. The Government of the United States grew out 
of the revolt of a number of independent colonies against the 
Mother Country and the union of several sovereign states. 
Just so much power was delegated to the central government 
as seemed necessary to preserve union and to offer a united 
policy and a united front to other nations. There was no 
king to replace. The present Republic of France, on the con- 
trary, grew out of the conditions subsequent to the Franco- 
Prussian war. It was intended as a transition stage to pre- 
pare the country for the return to a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment. It is curious to note that a strong centralizing 
tendency set in in the United States, which ends in our day 
in clothing the President with real powers which far transcend 
those invested in kings in typical constitutional monarchies, 
whereas in France the president has extremely little jurisdic- 
tion. In the United States the cabinet is appointed by the 
President and its members remain creatures of his will while 
they remain in office. We have seen that at times they are 
not supposed to do any thinking for themselves. In France, 
on the contrary, the president’s signature to any act of gov- 
ernment lacks binding force until the document is counter- 
signed by a cabinet minister, who is elected by the legislative 
body. In the United States the President is elected directly 
by the people, as are the members of the legislative body, 
and we have even witnessed the express request of a Presi- 
dent for a Congress which will be obedient to his will. In 
France the president is elected by the legislative body and 
remains their creature. He is frequently chosen because of 
his prudence in giving advice, but never because of the strength 
of his individual policies or his pronounced views. With us 
the cabinet usually goes out of office with the President. In 
France cabinet officers seldom retain office for any length of 
time. Many of the same members hold over through several 
of the rapidly changing cabinets. In fact, France offers a 
republican form of government which contrasts very strongly 
with the Government of the United States and which may be 
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studied with great profit by those who would gain an intimate 
knowledge with the working of our own Government and the 
excellencies and defects which it now presents. 

Professor Sait speaks with authority on the subject. It is 
practically the only book in English giving an accurate de- 
scription of the structure and practical workings of the French 


Government as it is today. His style is lucid and his material _ 


is rich and well organized. 
THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


The American Democracy. A text book in government for use in 


high schools, academies and normal schools. By S. E. Forman, 
New York: The Century Co., 1920. Pp. xix-474. 

Perhaps the easiest task the savant is called upon to 
perform is to write a technical treatise embodying the work. 
of his researches. It is much more difficult to present this 
same matter freed of technical terms so that it may reach the 
intelligence of educated adults who have not mastered the 
technicalities of the particular field in question. It requires 
a high order of genius to present the same matter so that it 
may be understood by a popular audience of uneducated 
and semi-educated people. But the supreme test of genius is 
to be found in presenting great fundamental truths or dis- 
coveries to a little child in such a manner that he may com- 
prehend and utilize them in the growing structures of his 
mind and in the development of his character. 

Students of government have long been familiar with Pre- 
fessor Forman’s advanced civics, but the present work, while 
based on the advanced theories, is designed to meet the needs 
of young pupils, and even a rapid glance at his pages satisfy 
those familiar with his larger work that Professor Forman 
has been equally effective in the present instance in reaching 
the immature mind. It will not escape attention either that 
Professor Forman has brought his work up to date. We find 
on page 262 under a heading “A League of Nations,” a brief 
account that may be taken as a sample of how the author 
accomplishes the very difficult task of analyzing a new feature 
before it has sufficiently declared its inward meanings. “In 
1919 several of the belligerent: states that had been engaged 
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in the war against the Central Powers, together with some of 
the neutral nations, entered into a covenant forming a League 
of Nations, to be recognized as a central body interested in 
coordinating and assisting international activities generally. 
The League acts through an assembly comprising not more 
than three representatives of each of the member states, and 
a council comprising one representative of each of the great 
powers having membership in the League. In the assembly, 
and also in the council, each state has only one vote. Either 
the council or the assembly can deal with any matter that is 
of international interest or that threatens the peace of the 
world. Except in certain specified cases the decision of both 
bodies must be unanimous. 

“The member states of the League agree: (a) to reduce their 
armaments, plans for their reduction being suggested by the 
Council, but only adopted with the consent of the states them- 
selves; (b) to exchange full information of their existing 
armories and their naval and military programs; (c) to respect 
each other’s territory and personal independence and guar- 
antee them against foreign aggression; (d) to submit all inter- 
national disputes, either to arbitration or to inquiry by the 
council, refraining from going to war till three months after 
an award of a court of arbitration or a unanimous recommen- 
dation of the council has been made, and even then not to 
go to war with a state that accepts the award or the recom- 
mendation; (e) to regard a state that has broken the covenant 
as having committed an act of war against the League, and 
to break off all economic relations with it; and if force is to be 
applied, the council recommends what amount shall be sup- 
plied by the several governments concerned; (f) not to con- 
sider any treaty binding until it has been communicated to 
the League; to admit the right of the assembly to advise the 
reconsideration of treaties; and to be bound by no obligations 
inconsistent with the covenants. The covenant does not affect 
the validity of regional understandings like the Monroe Doc- 
trine. A state that breaks its agreements may be expelled 
from the League by the council. 

“The League accepts certain responsibilities with regard to 
labor condition; annunciates the doctrine that human labor is 
something more than a mere commodity or article of com- 
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merce; declares that an eight-hour day should be the standard 
aimed at; and subscribes to the principle that men and women 
should receive the same pay for the same service. 

“The permanent meeting place of the League is at Geneva, 
where there is established a permanent secretariat under a 
secretary-general. 

“The League of Nations is founded in order to promote inter- 
national cooperation and to secure peace. It proposes to or- 
ganize the nations of the world for peace, and to make a war 
of conquest impossible by uniting all nations against the 
offender. It establishes machinery for settling disputes by 
arbitration, and provides for friendly methods of adjusting 
disputes when arbitration is not agreed to.” 

Turning from this statement to the author’s preface, the 
reader is prepared to look for a comprehensive view of what 
the book as a whole stands for, and the means by which its 
purposes are to be attained, and in this he will not be disap- 
pointed. The brief preface of a single page brings the entire 
book into a comprehensive view. 

“The essential principles of our government are presented 
first. The student begins by learning of big things, of democ- 
racy, representative government, the separation of powers, con- 
stitutions, the federal system, local self-government, civil lib- 
erty. These are the foundation stones of the republic, and 
to present these great themes first is simply to lay the founda- 
tion aright. 

“In Part II is an account of the political superstructure, 
the governmental machine. Here the aim has been to give 
important subjects a broad and ample treatment, but there has 
been no effort to present a vast array of facts. You will not 
be able to carry young people very far along on the road to 
good citizenship by gorging their minds with facts about gov- 
ernment. The way to improve citizenship is to establish in the 
minds correct political ideas and to reach the heart with the 
living truth of political morality. 

“Part III deals with the everyday work of government. The 
learner is brought face to face in a practical way with ques- 
tions relating to international policies, national defense, taxa- 
tion, currency, transportation, trusts, immigration, conserva- 
tion, labor legislation, public utilities, the housing problem, 
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rural betterment. These are subjects with which the reader 
must become cognizant and if they do not receive serious 
attention in the classroom our civics teaching will break down 
at a most important point: it will fail to prepare for intelli- 
gent voting. 

“We have in this country a precious heritage of liberty and 
democracy, and it is the prayer of every good American that 
this heritage be preserved. It will not be preserved unless 
our youths are led to understand it and taught to love it. So, 
throughout the book, the underlying purpose has been to teach 
the true meaning of America, to impart the American spirit. 
‘The letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.’ ” 

We have here presented the program of the textbook con- 
structed in conformity to the requirements of organic methods. 
Facts are not presented for their own sake, nor is a pupil 
led to store his memory with a view to future use. Begin- 
ning with germinal truths and fundamental principles, the 
theme unfolds naturally and the pupil is led to incorporate 
the lessons learned in his attitude towards the government 
under which he lives, and in his conduct. Such textbooks 
are not only of great assistance to the teacher in achieving 
legitimate aims with his class, but they will help a multitude 
of teachers towards an understanding of right method in 
teaching whatever branch of knowledge they undertake to 


make known to the pupil. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Biology for High Schools. By W. M. Smallwood, Syracuse 
University; Ida L. Reverley, Wells College; and Guy A. 
Bailey of Geneseo State Normal School. Boston, Allyn and 
Bacon Co., 1920. Pp. xxiii. and 550 and 40. 

The authors of this volume tell us that the book “was 
written to show the close relation of the science of biology 
to human life. The treatment gives a broad survey of the life 
of plants and animals, including man. Specifically the book 
aims to do six things: (1) To teach the pupil to see accurately 
what he looks at, and describe exactly what he sees. (2) 
To teach him to think clearly and to base his conclusions on 
his facts. (3) To broaden his knowledge of his own body 
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through the study of the structure and functions of other 
animals and plants. (4) To show him by the adaptations of 
plants and animals how he can adapt himself to the varying 
conditions of life. (5) To make him a good citizen through 
his knowledge of good food, good health, and good living con- 
ditions. (6) To teach him how biology has helped human 
progress and welfare.” 

This little volume is disappointing in many features. In 
the order in which it presents its specimens, it follows neither 
the line of development nor that of dominating child interest. 
The chapters in animal biology run: The Grasshopper, Impor- 
tant and Familiar Insects, Crustacians and Related Forms, 
Fishes, Amphibians, Reptiles, Birds, Mammals, Protozoa, The 
Simpler Metazoa, Coelenterates, The Star-fish Family, The 
Worm Group, The Mollusks. There is one good thing to be 
said for this program. It leads up to the right place to 
begin dinner, but one hates to think of the world around us 
as built solely to meet man’s table necessities, and although 
I have spent most of my life in the study of biological forms, I 
fail to find any intelligible order running through this hodge- 
podge. One could understand beginning the study of the 
protozoa, as Jeffrey Parker did in his outlines of Biology. 
In following these forms step by step until he reached a cul- 
mination in the study of the mammals. Or, one might take a 
stand with Huxley and Martin, in their earlier work, and begin 
with the large and familiar forms and work down to the sim- 
pler forms. The book would seem to be written, however, 
to accomplish many ends other than that of teaching biology. 
It aims at very practical results, many of them highly desir- 
able. We have a diminutive treatise on toxicology, under the 
head of Alcohol and Narcotics. This is the usual clap-trap, 
betraying a complete ignorance of physiology on the part of 
the authors and distorting the truth in the interests of what 
they conceive to be correct policy. The tobacco habit is dealt 
with in a similar way. Special pleading of this kind is wholly 
out of place in a textbook and should be sufficient to condemn 
any textbook. Half-truths are worse than whole lies, and 
these chapters are filled with half-truths. 


THomas Epwarp SHIELDS, 
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An Introductory Course in Experimental Psychology. A! text 
book and laboratory manual for the use of Colleges and for 
Private Study. By Hubert Gruender, S.J., Ph. D., Professor 
of Psychology, St. Louis University. In two volumes. 
Volume I. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1920. Pp. 295. 

” The first volume of this work is confined practically to the 

eye. It begins with the study of color sensations and passes 

on to the theories of color vision. This is followed by several 
chapters on color perception. The volume closes with three 
brief chapters on attention, sense perception, imagination. 

One misses many of the familiar topics of the science in this 

program, but it is well to suspend judgment until the author 

has opportunity to present us with the second volume. A 

study of the eye does, in fact, offer a most fascinating field 

for the study of psychology. If the work is well done here 
the student will be in a much better condition to examine the 
mental phenomena in the other portions of the field. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


The Modern World from Charlemagne to the Present Time with a 
preliminary survey of ancient times. By Francis S. Betten, 
S.J., and Alfred Kaufmann, $.J. Volume II. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon Co., 1919. Pp. xi and 431-901. 

The pagination of this book is somewhat misleading. It is 
published as Volume II, but the chapters and the pages run 
on as a continuation of Volume I. 

A Christian glancing at the title page of this volume will be 
naturally surprised that Charlemagne and not Jesus Christ is 
taken as the turning point of the ages. One could understand 
the attitude of a Jew or a non-Christian who would refuse 
to recognize the person of Jesus Christ as the pivotal point 
in the history of the world and in his search for someone 
else might be led to accept Charlemagne. Again, if one were 
to merely study the surface of human history, and not its 
deep and underlying causes, it is conceivable that he might 
pass over the great vital events of the first period of Christian 
history and regard it merely as the crumbling of an ancient 
empire and pagan civilization, and that the real modern 
world began not with the great general force of Christianity, 
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but with the genius of a great barbaric leader, who presents 
a magnificent figure, indeed, against a background of chaos 
and confusion incident to the transformation of the world 
under Christian influences. Of course, the reverend authors 
of this volume could have no thought of yielding to the influ- 
ences of the modern materialistic world and abandoning the 
principles of Christianity, but this does not make the choice 
of the turning point of human history any the less unfortunate. 

The judgment of the importance of England, from the year 
1600 to the present, exercised by these authors, stands in 
striking contrast to Mr. West, in his “Modern Progress.” 
Sixty-four pages are devoted in Part II to the history of Eng- 
land from James I to the Revolution of 1688. Thirty-two 
pages are alloted to the history of Great Britain after 1815. 
Where English events are touched upon throughout the rest 
of the book, they are subordinated to other interests. 


The Story of Modern Progress with a Preliminary Survey of Earlier 
Progess. By Willis Mason West, sometime Professor of History 
and Head of tle Department in the University of Minnesota. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1920. Pp. xiii+6939 and 32. 

The European War has so profoundly changed the face of 
modern civilization that there is a demand for an extensive 
revision, or better still, a rewriting of modern history. Pro- 
fessor West’s well-known textbook, “Modern History,” before 
the war stood out in marked contrast to the current histories 
in use in our schools and in rather violent opposition to the 
prevalent current of thought and feeling, with reference to the 
place of the German Empire in modern progress. In the 
edition of 1902 this passage occurs: “The story of the making 
of Germany shows plainly enough that the progress was one 
not merely of ‘blood and iron,’ but also of fraud and false- 
hood. It is hard to tell the story of such gigantic and success- 
ful audacity and craft without seeming to glorify it... . 
Bismarck’s success has tended to, probably, lower the tone of 
international morality; and his policy of fraud and violence 
has left to Germany a legacy of burning questions which will 
grieve it long. The rule of the drill sergeant and of the police 
officer, the hostility to the Empire felt by the Danes of Sleswig, 
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and the French of Alsace-Lorraine, the bitter jealousy between 
Prussia and Bavaria, and the immense armies of all Europe, 
are among the results of his policy. It is too early yet to 
say that that policy is truly victorious.” 

Now that the tide of sentiment has turned against Germany, 
Professor West’s attitude will be more welcome; but it is time 
that the passions and prejudices aroused by the war would 
begin to settle so as to permit those responsible for textbooks 
for our schools to look at the matter calmly. Of course our 
histories need rewriting, but we must be on our guard against 
following any author on the mere ground that he is opposed 
to Germany. There are other things to be looked into. The 
program proposed by Mr. West in the present textbook will 
naturally make men pause and question whether or not an 
attempt is being made to carry it too far in the direction 
of England. The Professor speaks for himself in the following 
paragraph taken from his foreword: “Throughout, an un- 
usual amount of space is given to English History. For 
American students a knowledge of that history is particularly 
essential. English History gains, however, by being pre- 
sented, not in an insular way, but in its setting in the history 
of the continent of Europe. And time consideration makes 
this method more and more imperative. Seemingly, the high- 
school course in history must content itself with three years. 
In that case, one year must go to a background of early human 
progress, down to the Reformation, or later; a second year, 
to modern progress; and the third, to American History and 
citizenship. But no such plan can meet the end desired, unless 
particular stress is placed in the second year upon England’s 
part. With such arrangement, it is possible, I believe, to 
teach the valuable lessons of English History more emphati- 
cally, and with almost as much of detail, as in a separate year 
upon that isolated subject.” 

This program will hardly escape challenge by the larger 
portion of our population who refuse to see in England the 
center and soul of everything worth while. First of all, from a 
pedagogical standpoint a child should begin the study of his- 
tory with a development of Christianity at least, and from 
this he may proceed to the study of ancient civilization. He 
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should proceed from the known to the related unknown, and 
Christianity, with all its many-sided development, lies between 
him and this ancient world. It cannot effectively reach the 
ancient world in any other way than by passing through 
Christianity. Moreover, his judgment of human institutions, 
of the elements of progress, and of the principles of social 
morality should be acquired through the study of Christianity 
and then applied to the study of ancient civilization. We do 
not want our children to grow into the pagan attitudes and 
then judge Christianity from a pagan standpoint, but the first- 
year history, according to Professor West, should bring the 
child down to the Reformation or later, so the time is to be 
divided between Christianity and all the earlier civilizations ; 
but his book would need to be rearranged if it is to meet the 
pedagogical requirements of progress, from the known to the 
related unknown ; from truth to its negations, and its erroneous 
and partial embodiment. 

Again, if we are to teach history truly, it will seem rather 
strange to give as much time and attention to the history of 
England as if that were the sole topic of study and the rest 
of the world to be studied in its relation to England. One 
might naturally suppose that the business of the school was 
to present to the child the actual course of progress in Chris- 
tendom without unduly emphasizing the part that any one 
nation played. Spain had much to do with the discovery of 
America. But, even America could not be made the center, 
if we are in the pursuit of truth. It is true that the child 
should know the history of his own country, and of the peoples 
that compose its population, but the overwhelming majority 
of these people refuse to accept England as the mother coun- 
try. Of course, our Government grew up out of the colonies 
that revolted against England, and refused to accept what 
they regarded as her tyrannical control, and as a consequence, 
these colonies imported into the laws and institutions of this 
country a very large English element, which is not intelligible, 
and cannot be made so to the pupil without an understanding 
of an English background; but this can be sufficiently supplied 
in the preceding year without misrepresenting the whole cur- 
rent of events by making England the dominant influence in 
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the development of mankind and of human progress. The 
United States played its own part, and even this cannot be 
omitted from the general study under the pretext that Ameri- 
can History will occupy the entire time during the subsequent 
year. The Professor’s foreword will naturally make the 
reader wary as he examines the pages of this book, and will 
make any impartial school officer hesitate before adopting it 
as a text to be imposed upon unsuspicious and immature minds. 
Tuomas E. 
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